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DIRECTIONS IN THE CHOICE OF AN HUSBAND. 


BEFORE marriage you cannot be too cautious and. 
quick-sighted: nor afterwards too blind to your husband’s 
failings and imperfections, if he has any.—Marriage is most 
commonly productive of children, enlarges your family, 
and of course increases your expenses: it is certainly pru- 
dent there should be some provision made for these accu- 
mulating incidents; it is therefore an act of necessity, to 
consider before hand, and provide for these extraordinary 
contingences: to answer these ends, it will be indispensably 
necessary that there should be an adequate income on one 
side or the other, no matter which: for though it is a vul- 
gar observation, that when poverty comes in at one door, 
love goes out at the other, yet it is no less true. 

Never marry without your parents’ consent, and if they 
love you as they ought to do, and prefer your happiness 
before your interest, they never will force you to marry 
against your own. 

Too great a disparity of age may form a convenient 
union, but seldom a happy one ; youth and old age can never 
agree, any more than fire and water, without an uncommon 
share of prudence on the woman’s side, which few women 
possess ; you will only at best look on him as a father ; and 
perhaps a mild complacency, and indulgent treatment from 
him, may command respect and esteem, if you have any 
gratitude, but will seldom produce that love and union of 
souls so requisite in the married state. 

On the contrary, if you marry a boy, you can expect 
nothing but a childish levity, a foolish insipidity, and a 
wavering inconstancy ; he will soon find those charms his 
youthful imagination fancied you possessed superior to any 
other of your sex, common to all of them. The heat of his 
unbridled passions will possibly hurry him on to excesses, 
and he will leave you nights and days by yourself, to bewail 
your folly at leisure, while he is forming vicious connexions, 
that may reduce you to want, and at length desert you per- 
haps for some infamous wretch, after he has squandered 
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away your whole fortune in riot and debauchery, and entail 
on you, and your posterity, misery and disease. : 

If you value every thing that is dear to you, never unite | 
yourself with an infidel; his example will be infectious to 

you, and he will laugh at all religion, till he has made you 
have as little as himself. What security have you for his 
faith, truth, or honour, for he can have no principle to guide 
him who has no fear of the Deity, no belief in a future ex- 
istence, no dread of an hereafter. 

When I advise you against a man of no religion at all, I | 

will equally guard you against splitting on another rock, 
though not altogether perhaps of so fatal a consequence, 
which is uniting yourself with a man of a different persua- | 
sion, whose religious principles are diametrically opposite, 
m some points, to yours. : 

For many reasons never marry a fool, because you think 
you can manage him the better ; it is like a tan riding on | 
an ass preferable to a horse, because he can govern the for- 
mer: depend on it a fool is always obstinate and:untracta- | 

ble, perverse, full of self-conceit, and wise in his own eyes. 
You can never, with all your instructions and persuasions, 
and even your good example, model him into any. thing, but 
he will retain his primitive ignorance, and remain a block- 
head all his life. He never opens his mouth in company | 
but you are in fear for him, and blush for the consequence. 

For heaven’s sake never marry a fop; he will be too fond | 
of himself, to be fond of you, and he will dedicate so much 
of his time to ormamenting the outside of his head, that 
there will remain very little leisure to furnish the insicle. E | 
have no need, I think, to guard you against marrying a 
sloven, he is too odious and disgusting to fear your having | 
any attachment in his favour. 

There is another thing to be considered equally as essen- 
tial as any thing I havdl@efore mentioned, and in every re- 
spect necessary to render:that state happy, I mean a parity 
or similitude of tempers and dispositions ; without which you 
will always be jarring. Whena young woman feels or fzn- 
cies she has a prediliction in favour of one man prete rable 
to all others she should endeavour to stifle the growing pas- | 
sion, till she has made herself thoroughly acquainted with 
the natural temper and disposition of his mind, and if sheis | 
happy enough to find them out, and they correspond with 
her own feelings, such a match may be said to be made in 

heaven: though, if we may be allowed to judge from the 
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number of matches we see now a days, one would be led to 
conclude they were made in an opposite place too indelicate 
to mention from their unhappy consequences. 

To conclude with this universal maxim, never bestow your 
hand where you cannot give your heart ; and remember con- 
stancy in every condition is requisite, but more essentially 
so in a married woman ; and if you expect your husband to 
be so, you cannot be too careful in your conduct as a wife : 
never give him the least room for suspicion, and always meet 
him with a pleasing countenance : conduct yourself with de- 
cency and propriety ; let your words and actions be open, 
free, and unreserved ; make him and only him your confi- 
dant; trust no female friend with your secrets, if you have 
any ; a true good wife will keep no secrets from her hus- 
band, she will lodge all her cares and concerns in his breast, 
where she is sure they will find a friendly asylum. 

I shall close these directions with the sentiments of a 
very ingenious author on this subject:—‘A happy mar- 
riage has in it all the pleasures of friendship, all the enjoy- 
ments of sense and reason, and indeed all the sweets of life.” 


—0-0— 
DIRECTIONS IN THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


IN choosing a wife no wise man will be encouraged by 
the hope of a future gain, to stake his happiness upon a 
contingent event, as no good raan_ will deliberately involve 
another in his own distress. Let not your principal con-~ 
cern be the lady’s portion, but her family and. alliances ; 
I do not mean with respect to magnificence and splendour, 
but an extensive trade and correspondence, from which 
greater advantages may be derived toa man of business, than 
from a very considerable fortune, which if put into trade 
without such advantages, will evdidually diminish ; and with 
this aggravation, that after sudden affluence has introduced 
Juxury, and rendered expensive living habitual, mediocrity 
will be deemed indigence and indigence will become an 
insupportable calamity. Neither suffer great expectations 
to betray you into a state of servile independence, you wilk 
then become a slave to the humour of the person whose for- 
tune you hope to inherit ; a wretch, perhaps, whose heart is 
rendered callous by avarice, and whose temper is soured by 
old age or disease: and if you should be the surviver, you 
will probably have the mortification to find, that for some 
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causeless and capricious disgust, the wealth which you ex. 
pected to possess is bequeathed to a stranger. 

Let your wife be religious, but not a bigot ; otherwise 
her time and her thoughts will be wholly employed in de- 


votional exercises, and her family affairs totally neglected ; | 
besides, if her opinion be different from yours, she will ac- | 


cuse you of superstition and infidelity, and harass you with 
controversy, till you fly from home as an office of inquisi- 
tion, in which your wife is not only judge but executioner. 
Avoid her in whom the love of pleasure appears to be a 
. predominant passion, however enticing her wit, or however 
alluring her beauty. Domestic affairs will be deemed un- 
worthy of her notice, and the expences which attend the 
indulgence of such a disposition will never affect her till the 
fund be exhausted ; nor will she be convinced that her de- 
sires are unreasonable, till the gratification of them is become 
impossible; for the love of pleasure acquired in youth is so 
deeply rooted, and the opportunities of gratifying it so many, 
that a reformation cannot be hoped even from a conviction 
of the necessity of attempting it, and an earnest desire to 
effect it, if there is not a degree of fortitude and resolution 
which has been seldom found in the strongest minds, with 
all the advantages of habitual virtue. 
Plain natural good sense is an essential qualification, and 
is, “although no science, fairly worth the seven.” This 
joined with that economy which it naturally produces, 
is the very basis of matrimonial felicity ; without these all 
our accomplishments would be either useless or hurtful, as 
these are the principles which direct every quality to its 
proper use, and make all conducive to the general good ; 
and if you should suffer by inevitable losses, and the hopes 
that were founded on honesty and diligence disappointed, 
the woman who is possessed of these virtues, will still render 
your expences within the bounds of your income, and you 
may with her live in a manner intrenched and almost bid 
defiance to every assault of fortune. 

But there is no single quality of so much importance as 
Sweetness of temper, to be easy and cheerful, to meet you 
with smiles when the business of the day is over; to sooth 
the anguish and anxiety that are produced by hurry and 
disappointments ; to be so perfectly yours, as to enter into 
your different passions and affections so deeply, as to feel 
them with you and for you, so as to alleviate every sorrow, 
and double all the felicities of life. 
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With regard to person, rather choose one in whom there 
is nothing that disgusts you, than a celebrated beauty ; for 
time and fruition will certainly make you indifferent. But 
the beanty of your wife will attract the eyes of others, and 
will perhaps produce an attempt upon her chastity ; if she 
resists, she will not fail to make a merit of her resistance, 
and having her vanity constantly flattered by the praise of 
others, she will expect a degree of respect, little short of 
adoration from’ you; a respect which familiarity with the 
object is known to have no tendency to increase. 

Most people, after they are married, imagine their point 
is gained, and lay aside all those little arts, that, by hiding 
the natural infirmities, and avoiding disgusting indecencies, 
raised expectations which should not be disappointed. It 
should be remembered. that the same means which were 
used to gain affection, are absolutely necessary to preserve 
it: and I think an indelicate behaviour, and gross familia 
rity, if they do not alienate affection, never fail to quench 
desire. Observe then a scrupulous regard to decorum, do 
not indulge yourself in familiarities that violate decency ; 
steadily preserve in your conduct a proper degree of com- 
plaisance ; for it is a kind of barrier, which if once broken 
down, rudeness and ineivility will rush in upon you, and 
bring along with them neglect and a contempt, which may 
possibly grow into a fixed aversion. 

After all, you are not to expect perfection, and must be 
satisfied, if the good qualities are sufficiently predominant 
inthe person to stamp the character ; and when you are 
rossessed of this amiable, this truly desirable object, treat her 
with all that regard and tenderness she so well deserves ; for 
though, with a person of a contrary case, you must be inevi- 
tably unhappy, yet your felicity, even with one of this turn, 
must in a great measure depend upon your own conduct. In 
one word, endeavour to make her happy, and you will find 
your own happiness will follow as a necessary consequence. 





= Osa 


A strict inquiry ought to be made on each side, that no 
hereditary disease is in the family—such as insanity, scro- 
fula, or king’s evil ; for these diseases generally shew them- 
selves in one stage of life or another, and no one will like 
to be instrumental in bringing a race of beings into the 
world, who may have reason to curse their parents for their 
existence, 
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In order to guard the Ladies against the wiles of perfidious | 


Men, I shall relate the following short history. 


SYLVIA was a beautiful young lady ; but the misfortunes 
of her family prevented the yentlemen trom making their 
addresses on an honourable score, as did the modesty of her 
behavioursfrom approaching her on any other ; and she lived | 
to the age of eighteen, without being able to say she had 
any one man who had declared himself her lover. 

But amongst the number of those who hai long in secret 
admired her, there was one whom I shall call Lothario, 
who, presuming on his great estate, fine person, and former 
successes with the fair sex, at last ventured to-tell her what 
none before him had ever done. 

In short, her young heart was insensibly caught with the 
fine things he said to her, and she could not help feeling 
that pleasure, which none but those who loveare capable ot, 
when even she saw or heard him. Great was the progress 
he had made in her affection, before she suspected he had | 
any other design upon her than such as her prudence, as weil 
as inclination would permit her to encourage ; but happen- 

‘ing to be alone with him one evening, he began to take some 
liberties with her, which very much alarmed her modesty ; 
and notwithstanding, he endeavoured to excuse the bold- 
ness he had been guilty of, by pleading the excess of his pas- 
sion, she resolved to sound the bottom of his design, which 
if she perceived was not conformable to those rulesshe wished 
it might be, she would tear herself trom his conversation, 
dear as it was to her, and never see him more. 

She was, however, in some debate within herself, in 
what manner she should break the matter to him. To write 
her mind to him on this affair, seemed rather too bold; but 
she found an absolute necessity of knowing what she had | 
to expect from him; and this was the method she at last 
made choice of, which was in the following words: 

Sir, : 
| The little experience I haye in writing letters, especially 
to your sex, renders this a presumption, which can be ex- 

cused by nothing but the cause that enforces me to it. 
You know, Sir, the misfortunes of my family, and that [ 
have nothing but my virtue and reputation that I can call 
my own: the first will doubtless call in question the two 
others, should I continue to listen to the addresses of a gen- 
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tleman of your fortune. Permit me, therefore, for the fu- 
ture, to deny myself the honour of your visits; the dispa- 
rity between us will not allow me to think you condescend 
to make them for any other end than your amusement 5 
and, how low soever Tam reduced, have too much pride 
to be the property of it. 

Were it possible, which I am far from the vanity of 
imagining, that you really found in me any thing worthy 
of serious attachment, you are very sensible I am under the 
care of an uncle, who ought to be made acquainted with it, 
and who you cannot suppose will make any objections to 
what he finds is for the true interest of one who shares so 
much of his own blood. 

In consulting him on the affair, you will give the best 
proof of your sincerity, and is the only means to satisfy the 
scruples of SyLviA. 

Sylvia certainly took a proper method to discharge what 
her virtue and her: prudence demanded from her, and to 
prove whether his affection was sterling or base; but his 
desisting to visit her after, and not answering her epistle, 
has proved it to be the latter. 


=~ 0aGan 


Letter I. 
An. Assurance of Love. 
Madam, 

THERE is now no minute of my life that does not afford 
me some new argument how much I love you. The little 
joy I take in every thing wherein you are not concerned, 
the pleasing perplexity of endless thought which I fall into, 
whenever you are brought to my yvemembrance ; and lastly, 
the continual disquiet I am in, during your absence, con-+ 
vinee me sufficiently that I do you justice in loving you, so 
as woman was never loved before. 


Iam, &c. E. M. 
Better If. 
From a Lover toa young Lady, expressing his uneasiness at 
being obliged to behave to her with indifference. 
Dearest Belvidera, 


1 HURRIED away from you. in order to be more with 
you than J could be where [ then was; for your uncle 
observed me in such a particular manner, that J] durst not 
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80 much as look at you; nay, as he has a great deal of 


aiscernment, I was afraid that every affection would betray 












me ; for to be with you, and not to gaze on you, is so known | 


an impossibility, that a contrary behaviour might well be 
suspected of design. Consider how much a person must 
endure, who, being almost famished with thirst, beholds a 
clear delicious stream, but dares not touch it; and you will 
be able to form some idea of the tortures [ was in this after- 
noon, when I was obliged to behave with indifference to my 
dearest Belvidera. They say it is a greater addition to the 
torments of hell, that the inhabitants there, are able to be- 
hold the felicities of heaven, and cannot enjoy them ; and 
that was just my case to-day ; for my dearest Belvidera is 
my heaven of heavens. However though I am absent from 
you, I have at least no witness of my passion, and the plea- 
Sure of telling it to you only. How happy should I be could 
I persuade you of its real violence, and that you are certain- 
y the most unjust person in the world, if its sincerity goes 
unrewarded. [am your faithful Potypone. 


Letter III, BES A 
From Belvidera to Polydore, acquainting him that she is going 


into the Country. 
My Polydore, 
TO-MORROW 


I set out for the country, and with no 
reg 


ret I assure you, but that of leaving you. The person 
-,um going to will be no consolation to me; and therefore 
if I receive any satistaction in my journey, it will be entirely 
Owing to your fidelity. Adieu, think of me, or for ever 
forget what J promised you. BELVIDERA. 


Letter IV. 5 

lera, on being informed she was so ill 
as to be attended by a Physician. 

My dearest dearest Be 


CONSIDER the excess of my passion, and you will be 
able to guess how much | was shocked on being informed 
of your illness, I am extremely impatient to know what 
effect the doctor’s medicines have had upon my dear patient 
Heaven stant they may restore you speedily ! I wis vit were 
in the power of the physician to give you a medicine that 
would convey you into my arms as often as I wish it ; and 
vet my affection is of so pure a nature, that I could patiently 


From Polydore to Belvic 


lvidera ! 


j 
; 
| 
| 
| 
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endure even the pain of your absence, if I thought the coun- 
try would be of service to you ; but I am inclinable to think 
the town would agree with you full as well in this inclement 
season: but of this you are better able to judge. But give 
me leave to make one request, which is, that you take care 
of yourself, for the sake of one whose happiness is centered 
in you alone. 
I am, my dearest Belvidera, ever thine, &c. 


Letter V. 
My dearest Polydore, 


I AM so well convinced of your sincerity, that my bosom 
shall be no longer a stranger to you: know then, that you 
are the physician of my soul, and it is in your power alone 
to cure all the maladies of BELVIDERA. 


Letter VI. 
Polydore to Belvidera. 


My dearest dearest Belvidera! 


I HAVE provided a licence and a ring, to which if you 
have any objection, I beg you will let me know it by return 
of post. But if you approve of my proceedings, your silence 
will be a sufficient testimony; and I will immediately re- 
pair to my dearest Belvidera, to take possession of my only 
treasure. 1 am, thy anxious 

PoLypore. 

Belvidera not answering his letter, he went, as he pro- 
mised, to celebrate the nuptials ; and they are now extreme- 
ly happy in the possession of each other. 


Letter VII. 
From a young Person in business to a Gentleman, desiring 
leave to wait on his Daughter. 
Sir, 

I DOUBT not but the justness of my intentions will 
excuse the freedom of this letter, whereby I am to acquaint 
you of the affection and esteem I have for your daughter. 
1 would not, Sir, offer any indirect address, that should 
have the least appearance of inconsistency with her duty to 
you, and my honourable views to her ; choosing, by your 
influence, if I may prove myself to you worthy of that 
honour, to commend myself to her approbation. You are 
not insensible, Sir, by the credit I have hitherto preserved 
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in the world, of my ability, by God’s blessing, to make her 
happy : and this rather emboldens me to request the favour 
of an evening’s conversation with you at your first conveni- | 
ence, when | shall more fully explain myself, as I earnestly | 
hope. to your satisfaction, and take my encouragement, oF | 
discouragement, from your own mouth. | 

) 

} 





I am, Sir, in the mean time, with great respect, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tuomas LovEwELL. 


Letter VIiI. 
From a Daughter to.a Mother on the same occasion. 


Honoured Madam, 


NOT long after I left you and my friends in the country, | 
I happily engaged with Mrs. Prudence, a governess to 2_ 
noted young ladies’ boarding school at the court end of the | 
town, to act as her assistant. She has treated me ever since | 
I have been with her, with the utmost good nature and | 
condescension, and has all along endeavoured to make my 
service more easy and advantageous to me than I could 
reasonably expect. On the other hand, as a grateful ac | 
knowledgment of her favours, I have made her interest my | 
whole study and delight. My courteous deportment to- | 
wards the young ladies, and my constant care to oblige my | 
governess, have not only gained me the love and respect 
of the whole. house, but young Mr. Byron, the dancing | 
master, who attends cur school weekly, has cast a favoura- | 
ble eye on me for some time, and has lately made me such 
overtures of marriage, as are, in ‘my opinion worthy of my 
attention. I thought it would be an act of the highest in- 
gratitude, to so indulgent a parent as you have been to me, 
to conceal from you an affair, wherein my future happiness, 
or misfortune, must so greatly depend. 

As to his person, age, and temper, I must own Madam, 
with a blush, that they are all perfectly agreeable; and | 
should think myself very happy, should you countenance 
his addressess. I flatter myself, however, that I have so much 
command of my own passions, as with duty to be directed 
in so momentuous an affair by your superior judgment. Your 
speedy answer, therefore, will be looked upon as an addi- 
tional act of indulgence shown to 

Your most dutiful daughter, 


CHARLOTTE SHAKELEY. 
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Letter IX. 


A Young Lady's Answer to a Gentleman's Letler, who pro- 
fesses an aversion to the tedious forms of Courtship. 


Sir, 

I CONFESS I am no more fond of the fashionable modes 
of courtship than yourself. Plain dealing, I own, is best, 
but methinks common decency should always be observed. 

There is something so peculiar and whimsical in your 
manner of expression, that I am absolutely at a loss to de- 
termine, whether you are really serious, or only write for 
your own amusement. When you explain yourself in more 
intelligible terms, I shall be better able to form a judgment 
of your passion, and more capable of returning you a pro- 
per answer. What influence your future addresses may 
have over me, I cannot say; but to be free with you, your 
first attempt has made no impression on the heart of 

Your humble servant, 
Ann Bunt. 


Letter X. 


The Lady's reply to another Letler from the same Gentleman, 
wherein he more expliclily avows his passion. 


Sir, 

SINCE neither of us, I perceive, are over fond of squan- 
dering our time away in idle unmeaning compliments, I 
think proper to inform you, in direct terms, that the dispo- 
sal of my own person is not altogether in my power ; and, that 
notwithstanding my father and mother are both deceased, 
yet I transact no single affair of any moment, without con- 
sulting Sir Orlando Wiseman, of Lincoln’s Inn, who is my 
counsel upon all occasions, who is a gentleman, as I con- 
ceive, of the strictest honour and honesty, and one on whose 
judgment I can safely rely. I will be so fair and just to 
you, as freely to acknowledge, that I have no objection to 
your person ; if therefore you think proper to wait on him 
with your proposals, and I find that he approves of them, I 
shall act without any mental reservations, and be very apt 
to encourage a passion, that I imagine to be both honour- 
able and sincere. Iam, 

Sir, your humble servant. 
B 
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Letter XI. 
From a Young Lady to a Genileman that courted her, whom 
she could not like, but was forced by her parents to receive 
his Visits, and think of none else Sor her Husband. 

Sir, 

IT is an exceeding ill return that I make the respect you 
have for me, when | acknowledge to you, though the day 
for, our marriage is appointed, I am incapable of loving 
you: you may have observed, in the long conversations we 
have had at those times that we were Teft together, that 
some secret hung upon my mind. I was obliged to an am- 
biguous behaviour, and durst not reveal myself’ further, be- 
cause my mother, from a closet near the place where we 
sat, could both hear and see our conversation. I have strict 
commands from both my parents to receive you, and am | 
undone for ever, except you will be so kind and generous as 
to refuse me. Consider, Sir, the misery of bestowing your- 
self upon one who can have no prospect of happiness but 
from your death. This is a confession made perhaps with 
an offensive sincerity, but that conduct is much to be pre- 







































ferred to a covered dislike, which could not but pall all the 
Sweets of life, by imposing on you a companion that dotes 
and languishes for another. I’ will not go so far as to say; 
my passion for the gentleman whose wife I am by promise, 
would lead me to any thing criminal against your honour. 
T know it is dreadful enough to a man of your sense to 
expect nothing but forced civilities in return for tender en- 
dearments, and cold esteem for undeserved love. If you 
will, on this occasion, let reason take place of passion, I 
doubt not but fate has in store for you some worthier object 
of your affection, in recompense of your goodness to the 
only woman that could be insensible of your merit. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, E. C. 
Letter XII, 


From a Young Lady to a Gentleman who courts her, and 
whom she suspects of Infidelity. 

Sir, 
THE sincerity and freedom with which I have at al! 


times laid open my heart to you, ought to have some weight 
in my claim to a return 


4 : of the same confidence. But I 
es reason to fear that the best men do not always act as 
they ought: I write to you what it would be impossible 
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to speak ; but, before I see you, I desire you will either ex- 
plain your conduct last night, or confess that you have used 
me not as I have deserved of you. 

It is in vain to deny that you took pains to recommend 
yourself to Miss Peacock ; your earnestness of discourse also 
shewed me that you were no strangers. 1 desire to know, 
Sir, what sort of acquaintance you can wish to have with 
another person of character, who made me believe that you 
wished to be married to me? I write very plainly to you, 
because I expect a plain answer. I am not apt to be suspi- 
cious, but this was too particular, and I must be either blind 
or indifferent to overlook it. Sir, I am neither; though 
perhaps it would be better for me were | one or the other. 

I am, yours, &c. 
IsapeLta Dovustit. 


Letter XIII. 
From a Gentleman engaged to a Lady, who had been seen 
talking to another, in answer to the foregoing. 


My dear Isabella, 

I CANNOT conceive what can have put it into your 
thoughts to be suspicious of me, whose heart and soul you 
know are truly yours, and whose whole thoughts and 
wishes are but on you. Sweet quarreller, you know this: 
what afternoon have I spent from you? or whom did you 
even see me speak to without distaste, when it prevented 
my talking with you? 

You know how often you have cautioned me not to speak 
to you before your uncle: and you know he was there. 
But you do well to abuse me for being too obedient to your 
commands; for I promise you, you shall never get any 
other cause. I thought it most prudent to be seen talking 
with another, when it was my business not so much as to 
look at you. Miss Peacock is a very old acquaintance. 
She knows my perfect devotion to you, and she very well 
knew all that civility and earnestness of discourse about 
nothing, was pretended. I write to you before I come, 
because you commanded me ; but I will make you ask my 
pardon in a few minutes, for robbing me but of those few 
which might have been passed with you, and which it has 
taken to write this letter. My sweetest, I am coming to 
you. After this never doubt that I am, 

Yours most truly, L. S. 
B2 
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Letter XIV. 
From a Gentleman to a Lady whom he accuses of Inconstancy. 


Madam, } 

YOU will not, I presume, be suprised at a letter in the 
place of a visit from one who cannot but have reason to 
believe it may easily be as welcome as his company. You 
should not suppose, if lovers have lost their sight, that 
their senses are all banished ; and if I refuse to believe my 
eyes when they shew me your inconstancy, you must not 
wonder that I cannot stop my ears against the accounts of 
it. Pray let us understand one another properly, for I am 
afraid we are deceiving ourselves all this while; am I 4 
person whom you esteem, whose fortune you do not despise, 
and whose pretensions you encourage; or am Ia trouble- 
some coxcomb, who fancy myself particularly received by 4 | 
woman who only laughs at me? If I am the latter, you | 
treat me as I deserve ; and I ought to join with you in say- 
ing I deserve it. But if it be otherwise, and you recelve 
me, as I think you do, as a person you intend to marry, for 
it is best to be plain on those occasions, for heaven's sake, 
what is the meaning of that universial coquetry 1n public, 
where evey fool flatters you, and you are pleased with the 
meanest of them? and what can be the meaning that I am 
told, you last night was, in particular, an hour with Mr. Mar- 
low, and are so wherever you meet him, if | am not in com- 
pany? Both of us, Madam, you cannot think of! and I 
should be sorry to imagine, that when I have given you My 
heart so entirely, I shared yours with any body. 

I have said a great deal too much to you, and yet I am 
tempted to say more ; but I shall be silent. I beg you will 
answer this, and I think I have a right to expect that you 
do it generously and fairly. Do not mistake what 1s the 
effect of the distraction of my heart for want of respect 
you. When I write this, I dote upon you, but I cannot 
bear to be deceived where all my happiness is centred. 

Your most unhappy L. C. 


Letter XV. 
From a Lady to a Lover who suspects her of receiving the 
addresses of another. In answer. 




































Sir, 
DID | not make all the allowance you desire in the end 
of your letter, I should nct answer you at all. But although 
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Iam really unhappy to find that you are so, and the more 
to find myself to be the occasion, I can readily impute the 
unkindness and incivility of your letter to the single cause 
yqu would have me. However, as I would not be sus- 
pected of any thing, that should justify such treatment from 
ye I think it necessary to inform you, that what you have 
eard has no more foundation than what you have seen: 
however I wonder that other’s eyes should not be as easily 
alarmed as yours, for, instead of being blind, believe me, 
Sir, you see more than there is. Perhaps, however, their 
sight may be as much, sharpened by unprovoked malice, as 
ours by undeserved suspicion. 

Whatever may be the end of this dispute, for I do not 
think so lightly of lover’s quarrels as many do, IJ think it 
proper to inform you, that I never have thought favourably 
of any one but yourself: and I shall add, that if the faults of 
your temper, which I once little suspected, should make me 
fear you too much to marry, you will not see me in that state 
with any other, nor courted by any man in the world. 

I did not know that the gaiety of my temper gave you 
uneasiness: and you ought to have told me of it with less 
severity. If I am particular in it, ] am afraid it isa fault 
in my natural disposition ; but I would have taken some 
pains to get the better of that, if I had known it was disa- 
greeable to you. I ought to resent this treatment more than 
Ido, but do not insult my weakness on that head: for a 
fault of that kind would want the excuse this has for my 
pardon ; and might not be so readily over looked, though I 
could wish to do it. 1 should say, 1 would not see you to- 
day, but you have an advocate that pleads for you, much 
better than you do for yourself. I desire you will first look 
carefully over this letter, for my whole heart is in it, and 
then come to me. Yours, &e., A. B. 


Letter XVI. 


From a Young Tradesman to a Lady he had seen in Public. 


Madam, 


PERHAPS you will not be surprised to receive a letter 
from a person who is unknown to you, when you reflect 
how likely so charming a face may be to create imperti- 
nence; and I persuade myself, that when you remember 


where you sat last night at the play-house, you will not 
BS 
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need to be told this comes from the person who was just 
before you. 

In the first place, Madam, I ask pardon for the liberty I 
then took of looking at you, and for the greater liberty | 
now take in writing this letter ; but after this I beg leave to 
tell you that my thoughts are honourable, and to inform you 
who I am, I shall not pretend to be any better: I keep a 
shop, Madam, in Henrietta-street, and though but two years 
in trade, I have tolerable custom. I do not doubt but it 
will increase, and I shall be able to do something for a fa- 
mily. If your inclinations are not engaged, I shall be very 
proud of waiting upon you: and, in the mean time, if you 
please to desire any friend to ask my character in the neigh- 
bourhood, I believe it will not prejudice you against, 


Madam, 


Your most humble servant, 


A PAE 


Letter XVII. 
From a Lover who had cause of Displeasure, and determined 


never to sce the Lady again. 
Madam, 


I HAVE known the time when if any one should have 
told me that I should ever have written to you such a let- 
ter as J am now writing, I would as soon have believed 
that the earth would burst asunder, or that I should see 
stars falling to the ground, or trees, or mountains, rising to 
the heavens. But there is nothing too strange to happen. 
One thing would have appeared yet more impossible than 
my writing it, which is that you should have given me 
cause to have written it, and yet that has happened. 

The purport of this is to tell you, Madam, that I shall 
never wait on you again. You will truly know what I 
make myself suffer when I impose this command upon my 
own heart. But I would not tell you of it if it were not 
too much determined for me to have a possibility of chang- 
ing my resolution. 

t gives me some pleasure that you will find no uneasi- 
ness from this ; though I should also have been very averse 
Some time ago to have imagined that ; but you know where 
to employ that attention, of which I am’ not worthy the 
whole, and with a part I shall not be contented. I wasa 
witness, Madam, yesterday, to your behaviour to Mr. Henly. 
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Ihad often been told of this, but I have refused to listen 
to it. I supposed your heart no more capable of deceit 
than my own; but I cannot disbelieve what I have been 
told on such authority, when my own eyes confirm it. Ma- 
dam, I take my leave of you, and beg you will forget. there 
ever was such a man as 

Your humble servant, A. T. 


Letts; MVIUIY. 
From a Youne Lady to her Father, acquainting him with the 
S é 3 ACG: 8 
Addresses of a Young Tradesman. 


Honoured Sir, 

MY duty obliges me to acquaint you, that a gentleman 
of this town, by name Willis, and by business a linen- 
draper, has made some overtures to my cousin Harcourt, in 
the way of courtship to me. My cousin has brought him 
once or twice into my company, which he could not well 
decline doing, because he has dealings with him, and has a 
high opinion of him and his circumstances. He has been 
set up three years, and has very good business, and lives in 
eredit and fashion. He is about twenty-seven years old, 
and a likely man enough: he seems not to want sense or 
manners: and is come of a good family. He has broken 
his mind to me, and boasts how well he can maintain me, 
but, I assure you, Sir, [ have given him no encouragement, 
and told him that I had no thoughts of changing my condi- 
tion yet a while; and should never think of it but in obe- 
dience to my parents ; and I desired him to talk no more on 
that subject to me. Yet he resolves to persevere, and pre- 
tends extraordinary affection and esteem. I would not, 
Sir, by any means, omit to acquaint you with the beginning 
of an affair that would be want of duty in me to conceal 
from you, and show a guilt of disobedience unworthy of the 
kind indulgence and affection you have always shown to 

Sir, 
Your most dutiful daughter, M. C. 


Letter XIX. 
A Genlleman to a Lady, openly declaring his Passion. 


Dearest Madam, ; 

I HAVE now the hope of being not more despised for 
thy acknowledged affection. I declare to you with all the 
Sincerity of a man of honour, that I have long had a most 
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sincere passion for you; but I have seen gentlemen lead 
such dances, when they have given up their affections to the 
lovely tyrants of their hearts, and could not help themselves, 
that I had no courage to begin an address in the usual 
forms, even to you, of whose good sense and generosity | 
had nevertheless a great opinion. You have favoured me 
with a few lines, which 1 most humbly thank you for ; and 
I do assure you, Madam, if you will be pleased to encourage 
my humble suit, shall have so just an account of all my cir- 
cumstances and pretensions, as I hope will entitle me to 
your favour in the honourable light in which I profess my- 
self, dear Madam, 
Your most obliged, 
And faithful admirer, T. W. 


Letter XX. 
The Lady's Answer to his, in Reply, putting the Matter on a 
sudden Issue. 


Sir, 

SINCE we are both so well inclined to avoid unneces- 
sary trouble, as well as unnecessary compliments, I think 
proper to acquaint you, that Mr. Langdale, of Manchester, 
has the management of all my affairs; and is a man of such 
probity and honour, that I do nothing in any matters with- 
out him. I have no dislike to your person; and if you | 
approve of what Mr. Langdale can acquaint you with, in 
relation to me, and I approve of his report in your favour, 
I shall be far from showing any gentleman that I have 
either an insolent or sordid spirit, especially to such as do 
me the honour of their good opinion. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, M. G. 


Letter XXI. 


Dear Nancy, 


This blessed morning I discovered the happy signal at 
your window, which was as welcome to me as a cordial to 
fainting spirits: heaven grant the designs to be real—love 
is never free from fears; and my presaging mind bids me 
not be too confident. If there be any sympathy in our 
souls, as there is in our manners and humours, I am sure 
you must be very much indisposed ; for all night long dread- 
ful fancies haunted me and drove all soft and pleasing ideas 
from me; the same rest which guilty despairing wretches 





and feverish souls find in the midst of their agonies, was my 
lot all last night long. I could not, durst not slumber ; and 
asmy love grew more outrageous, my apprehensions about 
you were more distracting. I cannot be well till I see you, 
which if it be with your usual charming gaiety, I shall be 
the most blessed of mortals. But if pale sickness sits upon 


your lips, heaven grant it may also freeze the blood of 
Your F. L. 


Letter XXII. 
Dear Polly, 


IF distraction be an argument of love, I need no other to 
convice you of my passion : all my past actions have dis- 
covered it since I had the honour to know you ; though 
not any so sensibly as my behaviour on Sunday night. My 
reflection on it gives me more pain than I can express, or 
you imagine, though in my mind those actions may be for- 
given that proceed from excess of love. My letter will dis- 
cover the loss of my senses, for which I never had so much 
occasion for as now, especially when I presume to write to 
one of so much judgment as yourself ; but you, my dearest 


creature, must look upon the infirmities and distress of a 
love-sick wretch with the same candour and mildness that 
heaven does upon you ; and let all my faults be forgiven by 
your tender heart, that is designed for nothing but compas- 


sion, and all the gentle actions of softest love. Whilst lam 
preaching up pity, I must remember to practise it myself, 
and not to prosecute you with more words than to tell you 
that I love you to distraction ; and when I cease to do it, 
may heaven justly punish my broken vows, and may I be 
as miserable, as now I think myself happy. But as the 
greatest passions are discovered by silence, so that must di- 
rect me to conclude, Yours, &c., Jak. 


Letter XXIII. 


Madam, 
_ IF it bea crime in me to love, itis your fair self that 
is the occasion of it; and if it be a crime in me to tell you 
Ido, it is myself only that’s faulty. I confess, it was in 
my power to have forborn writing; but, I am satisfied I 
could never have seen you, but the language of my looks 
would have disclosed the secret ; and to what purpose is it 
to pretend to conceal a flame that will discover itself by its 
own light? In my mind there’s more confession in disor- 
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dered actions, frequent sighs, or complaining countenance, 
than in all the artful expression the tongue can utter. | 
have been struggling with myself three months to discover 
a thing which I must now do in three words, that is, that 
Tadore you; and I am sure, if you'll be just to yourself, 
you cannot be so unjust to me, as to question the reality of 
this discovery, for it is impossible for you to be ignorant of 
the charms you possess ; nobody can be rich and unacquaint- 
ed with their stores. And therefure, since it is certain you 
have every thing wonderfully engaging, you must not take 
it ill that my taste is as curious as another’s; I should do an 
injury to my own judgment if it were not. Iam not, Madam, 
so vain as to believe, that any thing I can act or utter should 
ever persuade you to retain the least kind regard in recom- 
pense for the pain I suffer; I only beg leave and liberty to 
complain. Those that are hurt in service are permitted to 
show their wounds; and the more gallant the conqueror, 
the more generous his passion. I ventured last night to 
faulter out my misfortune—it was almost dark, and I at- 
tempted it with great boldness; nay you yourself (cruel 
and charming as you are) must needs take notice of my dis- 
order ; nd sentences were short and reproving ; your an- 
swer cold, and your manner contrary to your usual sweet- 
ness, was severe and forbidding; yet, in spite of all the 


awe and chill aspect you put on, you must always appear 
more adorable to, Madam, 


Your unfortunate humble servant, L. S. 


Letter xxiv. 
From an Apprentice to his master, Sor permission of Courtship, 
Honoured Sir, 


BEING now within afew days of completing my ap- 
prenticeship with you, and intending to set out immedi- 
ately after, on atour to the several manufacturing towns 
of Great Britain, in order to enlarge my ideas of trade and 
commerce ; I previously take the liberty of acquainting 
you, that I have for some time entertained an honourable 
affection for your daughter Mary ; and having communi- 
cated to her some intimation of it, genuine good sense, and 
religious duty to parents, will not suffer her to allow my 
advances, without your kind permission be first obtained. 
“A degree of awkward bashfulness prevents my making this 
declaration verbally ; but I hope you will excuse it; and 
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freely indulge me with your prevailing influence to second 
my addresses, : 

You are well acquainted with my father’s intention, as 
to what fortune he means to stock me with; and I humbly 
presume you can be no stranger to my principles, or dispo- 
sition; by which fore-knowledge you can the sooner de- 
termine your judgment. 

Please to favour me with an answer to-morrow morning, 
by a card left on your desk: and I shall receive it at my 
first opening the office: remaining with due regard, 

Sir, your obedient servant. 
Wriuiam Draper. 


Letter xxv. 
The Daughter to the Mother.—Obedience in Courtship. 
Dear Mother, 

THE duty I owe my parents occasions you this particu- 
lar interruption of your leisure devotions, to which you so 
frequently withdraw. To save my blushes, no better me- 
thod occurred to me than that of writing a card, and leav- 
Ing it upon your cabinet, for immediate perusal. 

You must know, our apprentice, Mr. Draper, has offered 
courtship to me, but I can by no means admit his addresses 
without applying for advice and permission from my ever 
dear and beloved parents. Conviction leads me to own, I 
do not dislike the person; yet the pleasing remembrance 
of your unbounded indulgence towards me, regulates every 
resolution of mine, by the ties of voluntary obedience. Do 
therefore, my dearest mother, communicate the affair tomy 
father, and ‘let me have your united determinations by a 
card to-morrow forenoon ; which will infinitely oblige 

Your dutifully affectionate 
Mary Gooppay. 












Letter xxvi. 
Nancy to George.—Flat Denial. 


George Staytape. 

I DESIRE you will plague me no longer with your love 
letters, for really I cannot like you so wellas Ido Neddy 
Tabby, the stay-maker. You know that we mantua-makers 
are kept closer to work, then ever to find leisure for writing 
unnecessary letters, and therefore pray give over teazing me 
any more; for this shall be my last answer. You make a 
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mighty boasting of the cleverness of gentlemen tailors, in 
trimming well, basting well, sewing well, stitching well, 
taping well; nay, you declare that they excel at button 
holes ; and, above all, honest tradesmen are known to cab. 
bage well. But I tell you, George Staytape, we ladies of 
the needle are the better judges and are very certain that 
stay-makers shape neater ; and when they measure (O when 
they measure!) or fit on, they come far closer to the heat, 
far closer to the heart! So once for all, fare you well, 
George Staytape, you must seek your goose elsewhere. 
Nancy Bopkiv. 
Letter xxvii. 
From a Young Officer in the Army, to a Gentleman’s Daughter, 
with whom he is in love. 
Dear Sophia, 

WHEN our regiment received orders to march from 

Salisbury, I was almost in a state of distraction. To be 


forced to leave her who is already in possession of my heart, 
to be seperated to such a distance, had almost inducet 


me to give up my commission ; nor have I any resource left 


but that of my pen. After a long and tedious march, we 
arrived here, where we are to remain till next summer. But, 
alas! how insignificant are all the allurements of the place, 
and the gaiety of fellow officers, when compared with the 
pleasing moments spent in your company. How long, my 
dear, must I be unhappy ? will not your sympathizing nature 
pity my distracted mind? how lamenting the thought, that 
whilst I am writing this, some more fortunate lover may be 
making his address to my charmer, and even obtain 4 
place in her heart! but what am I saying? whither does 
my delirium drive me? no, my angel, I know the genero- 
sity of your nature. I dare not suspect your sincerity, av 
will still believe you mine. The principal gentlemen 1 
Manchester invited the officers of our regiment to a ball, 
and all but myself considered the entertainment as a very 
great honour, each danced with his partner as I was told. 
In order to avoid the company, without giving offence, + | 
mounted guard for the day, and enjoyed myself in either 
thinking of you, or conversing with the soldiers, 
According to my promise, I have sent tbe inclosed 10 
your father, and I doubt not of his being surprised, unless 


you have mentioned it to him. Iam impatient for his al- 





swer as well as yours. My uncle has promised to procure 
me preferment as soon as the parliament meets. Adieu, 


my charmer, let me hear from you immediately. 
I am yours for ever. 


Letter xxviii. 
The Officer's Letter to the Lady’s Father. 


Honoured Sir, 


YOUR generosity to me whilst our regiment lay at 
Salisbury, will ever lay me under the highest obligations : 
but at present I have something of a more important nature 
to communicate, upon which all my happiness or misery 
in this world depends, and your answer will either secure 
the one or hasten the other. 

The many amiable accomplishments of your beloved So- 
phia, stole insensibly on mf heart, and I found myself pas- 
sionately in love before I was able to make declaration of 
my sentiments, nor did I do it until the day we were ordered 
to march. I hope you will forgive my not mentioning it 


toyou; I was really so much agitated as scarce to be able to 
attend my duty. I doubt not, but one of your sensibility, 


knows what it is to be in love. Your daughter, I freely 
acknowledge, is adorned with so many virtues, that she is 
entitled to the best husband in England; and although I 
dare not hope to merit that appellation, yet I will make it 
ly constant duty to promote her happiness. : 

I have often told you that my parents died whilst I was 
young, and left me to the care of an uncle lately returned 
from the East Indies, where he had acquired a considerable 
fortune. My inclination led me to the army, and my uncle 
procured me a commission. Ever since, he has treated me 
as his own son, and, being a bachelor, has made a will in 
my favour. He is now a member of parliament for T 5 
and has given me leave to choose a wife for myself, without 
any other qualification besides virtue. I have written to 

Im concerning your daughter, and his answer is, that he 
shall consider me extremely happy, in being connected with 
Soworthy a family as yours. I hope you will not have 
any objection against my being in the army, _ It was origin- 
ally my own choice, and I doubt not of rising in time to 
the command of a regiment. There is a sort of reverential 


cat upon my mind, whilst I am writing to so worthy a 
c 
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person as the father of my beloved Sophia. Dear Sir, ex- 
cuse my youth, and the violence of my passion. Let me 
beg your answer, and O let it contain your approbation. 
Iam, honoured Sir, 
Yours with the greatest respect, T. M. 


Letter XXIX. 
William at Sea to Sally on Shore. 


Charming Sally, 

HONEST Tom ‘liller, the pilot, brought me thy letter 
last Monday ; but the ship just making ready to sail from 
the roads, I had no time to set pen to paper ; and before 
the poor fellow could have well reached land, the horrid 
storm Came on, at south east by east; and then by my 
stars, all hands had enough to do. Both anchors out, and 
our new cable that never kissed salt water before. Forty- 
eight hours the tempest continued. Utmost exertions of 
skill could hardly save us from driving athwart the pier 
head. Notwithstanding all our turbulency on board, Dick 
Hardcastle and I kept constantly thinking of our dear lasses! 
He of his pretty Polly, and I of my charming Sally; and 
this morning when the wind veered to the north-west, and 
the sky cleared, we discerned ye both (through the master’s 
glass) among the number of people crowding upon the 
sands, and mutually guessed the palpitation of your sweet 
little hearts for fear of us poor fellows, being now fully con- 
vinced that’ when honest courtship honourably concludes in 
honest matrimony, true love and friendship so rivet faithful 
affectionate hearts, that even the foaming billows cannot part 
them. A sort of supernatural power preserved the pleasing 
intercourse, though whole degrees of longitude may at times 
occasion personal separation. Dick sends his love to Polly ; 
and you must tell her he isas mettled as ever, not a whit de- 
bilitated by the storm ; but perfectly sound wind and limb ; 
and this she will find to be true when they luckily embrace 
again. Having beer. married the same day, and to two 
such intimate friends, we shall be perpetually talking of our 
wives, and are only sorry to be called so hastily, away from 
the transporting business of the honey moon! however, We 
are in hopes the present voyage will prove a speedy one; 
and then, O then! sweet Sally ! thou knowest we can box 
the same compass again. Adieu! all handsare called. Ship 
under sail. Thine for ever, Wm. WILLINGTON. 


or 


Letter XXX. 


Ben the Tailor to his sweetheart Rachel. 


One Master Tailor makes Ten fashionable Beaux. 


Dearest Rachel, 

I ALWAYS thought you had a greater share of good 
sense, than half a score of your female neighbours, whom 
I could name: and now J am fully convinced of it, by the 
judicious remarks you made last Sunday morning, on seeing 
the ten naked young gentlemen on the sea sands, and ex- 
hibiting all their manly shapes, by swimming on the rising 
bosom of the deep. Lord bless us, says you, are those the 
ten capering fashionable young beaux who so flourished away 
in the Assembly Rooms, last Thursday night, and were so 
particulary admired, by certain curious ladies, for their 
genteel dress? On being answered in the affirmative, and 
told that one master tailor finished them all, you publicly 
declare your high esteem for the respectable profession ; see- 
ing that instead of nine tailors making one man only, you 
were now convinced that one master tailor can make ten 
vaunting gentlemen, whose personal appearance, without 
the aid of such dexterity, was as awkwardly rude as that of 
the naked savages in North America, and therefore you 
were determined upon your choice. 

Think now, my dearest, dear Rachel! how my heart 
bounded, when I heard your sweet voice so favourable to 
my wishes! It is time our suit of courtship was finished. I 
| have the measures ready. Hasten then to bless and be 


| blessed within the longing arms of your 
Ben tHe Tatuor.. 


Letter XXXI. 
Rachel to Ben.—Courtship finished. 
Dear Ben, 


1 HAVE found thee so honestly constant through the 
whole course of our courtship, that I will keep thee in 
suspense no longer. JI am as ready as thy measures can be, 
so that thou mayst engage the parson to-morrow, if thow 
likest. I have discharged the baker, the brewer, the butcher 
he miller, the mason, the joiner, the shoemaker, the cobler,. 


and all the rest of my sweethearts, and will cleave only unto: 
thee, Racuet Trottoe.. 


c2 
























































Letter XXXII. 
Mr. Meanwell to Miss Weathercock.—A ffection withdrawn. 
Dear N ancy Weathercock, 


AFTER the mutual promises solemnly made between us, 
could I ever have supposed to find you so deceitfully false 
and inconstant, as your letter to Ned Winterbottom fully 
proves you to be? You declare that your heart was never 
yet engaged to any man; nor can you possibly love any 
other sincerely, but himself. Although you might give your 
hand to Jonathan Meanwell, by way of form at the altar, 
and for the sake of good keeping, yet your affection would 
always give the preference to Ned Winterbottom : and there- 
fore he must immediately meet your wishes, by taking outa 
license, in order to put an end to my further solicitations. 

The honest fellow hath revealed the whole to me; and 
deservedly exposed your artifice and duplicity, in the most 
glaring colours. We have moreover determined to withdraw 
our affections totally, from so giddy, thoughtless, unprinci- 
pled creature ; who seems more befitted to the loose embraces 
of the corrupted lovers of prostitution, than to those whose 
generous designs lead them to be truly benevolent, faithful 
husbands. : 

My tongue shall cease to upbraid you, but my heart will 
long retain your image, with an abhorrent silent contempt ; 
and turn its attention to some more virtuous discreet object; 
for true happiness can never dwell with you. 


JONATHAN MEANWELL 
Letter XXXIII, 
Miss Woodlands to Miss T ‘owns.——Repentance too late. 


Dear Miss Towns, 


TAKE warning by inattention and imprudence, in not 
properly adhering to the genuine motives of sincerity We 
manly courtship. You must know, the sensible and uni- 
versally beloved Mr. Alworthy, paid his addresses to me, 
in so pathetic, so genteel, and so interesting a manner, that 
I found it absolutely impossible to oppose his wishes ; and he 
presently became the very agreeable master of my affection. 
The more we became acquainted with each other, the fonder 
we grew. Every advancement was hastening to the nuptial 
nnion, when, unluckily, the rich and handsome Mr. Turn- 
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penny commenced very serious solicitations for my counte-- 

nance and favour ; which being seconded by the-approbation: 
ofmy austere Aunt Barbara, I was in a manner obliged to 
give him encouragement, for fear of offending the intelligent 
good lady, upon whose considerable finances, I have lately 
had much dependence. For a while I forgot Mr. Alworthy, 
until a letter from him, the other day, reminded me of the 
promise I had made to marry him, and never to admit. the 
addresses of any other! Conviction came home, and. I im- if 
mediately sat down and wrote an apology, desiring him " 
to renew our former intimacy , but his answer very laconi- | 
cally tells me, my repentance is too late. He was made | i 
ealy acquainted with every circumstance of my unprovoked 4 
variation from contancy, and had. therefore transferred his 
affections from Miss Woodlands, to the amiable Susanna of 
the vale. Think of me, and, if possible, administer some 
comfort to Your cdisconsolate friend, 



















Desporau WoobDLanDs.. 






Letter AXMEIV. 





‘Thomas Cole to Mary Johnson —An Appointment of Mar-- 


riage. 





Dear Mary, 


1 HAVE been long in love with you, but was afraid to 
tell you. When I go with you to Dobney’s, or Sadler's 
Wells, am almost like a fool, and altogether unfit for com- 
pany. TF think of you all day, and at night. I dream: of my 
dear Mary. J am well settled in work, and my wages are 
eighteen shillings every week. You and I can live on that,. 
and I shall bring it home untouched on the Saturday evening. 
I will not go to any alehouse, but as‘soon as my work is done 
return home to my dearly beloved Mary. I hope, my dear; 
you will not be angry, for I am really in love: I-cannot be 
happy unless you are mine. I was afraid to mention this to- 
you, but if you will leave an answer at my lodgings, I will 
meet you next Sunday, after dinner, at the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess, when we will take a walk to Hornsey-house, 
| and drink tea. How happy shall I be to hear from my 
charmer ; but a thousand times more to think she will be 
mine, 
















I am, my dear, your real lover, 
THomas Cous:. 
e2 
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Letier xxxv. 
Mary Johnson to Thomas Cole.— Objections. 


Dear Tom, 

YOUR very kind letter I have received, but do not 
know what to say in answer. Although I would be glad 
to marry, yet you men are so deceiving, that there is no 
such thing as trusting you. There is Tom Timber, the 
carpenter, and Jack Hammer, the smith, who have not been 
married above six months, and ever night come home drunk 
and beat and abuse their wives. Wha a miserable life is 
that, Tom, and how do I know but you may be as bad to 
me! How do I know but you, like them, may get drunk 
every night, arid beat me black and blue before morning! 
1 do assure you, Tom, if I thought that would be the case, 
I would scrub floors and scour saucepans as long as | live. 
But possibly you may, not be so bad, for there is Will Cop- 
per, the brazier, and Jack Trotter, the ass-man, who are 
both. very happy with their wives, they are both home- 
bringing husbands, and have every day an hot joint of meat 
and a pot of beer. I know not yet what I shall do, but as 


I like a walk to Hornsey, I will meet you at the Shepherd 
and Shepherdess, on Sunday after dinner, and then we will 
talk more of the matter 

I am, dear Tom, your affectionate servant, 


Mary Jounson. 


Letter xxxvi. 
Miss Appleton to Mr. Ingledew.—Falling out of Lovers, 
confirmation of Love. 
Dear Sir, 
EXCUSE my blushes, while I frankly acknowledge my 


consciousness, that falling out of lovers, sometimes proves 
a confirmation of love; and that wherever the heart is 
first sincerely fixed, there will its treasure be also. From 
the unlucky moment of our unpleasant variation in opinion 
upon a very trifling subject, I vainly endeavoured to forget 
our intimacy, by frequenting public entertainments, and re- 
newing family visits, but Ingledew was still ever present in 
my mind ; for, Oh! how vast a memory has love! My rela- 
tions, however, took the advantage of my seeming indiffer- 
ence towards you, and recommenced their solicitations 0” 
behalf of rich Mr. Peppercorn, who was again invited to 
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renew his courtship ; and by complicated promises, and in- 
sinuation, they have gained so far upon my consent, that the 
gentleman is preparing for matrimony next ‘Thursday. 
Now, my dear Ingledew, if you can really forget and 
forgive the unkind interruption of our affectionate intergourse 
and still love me as I love you, fly immediately to relieve 
me from the terrible apprehensions of being forced to bestow 
my hand on one, with whom my heart can never dwell. No 
hesitation, I beseech you, but indulge me with a favourable 
answer. A. APPLETON. 


Letter xxxvii. 
Mr. Ingledew to Miss Appteton.—Love triumphant. 


My dearest Beloved, 

YOUR letter, (sweet harbinger of good news,) 1 received, 
and perused with all that ineffable sensation, which a Pe- 
nelope and a true faithful Ulysses could only have felt at 
their long delayed meetiug. Away with all vexations ; all 
grievances ; repeat them not. Let us live, and let us love! 
My servant and chaise shall be waiting at the Bridge-gate, 
to-morrow morning by two o'clock. Before that hour, I 
shall tap at your drawing room window. Be you ready at 
my call, and let us instantly fly to Gretna Green; where 
Hymen’s solemn obligation shall effectually defeat all our 
opponents. We will return among our friends and relations, 
convincing them in future, that none can be happier than 
we, enjoying, in utmost perfection, all that felicitous inter- 
course best known to wedded lovers : 

Just whisper to the bearer, Yes! that shall be the ruling 
watch-word for your husband, your friend, so let me now 
distinguish your constant INGLEDEW, 


—0-0— 


THE SILENT LANGUAGE. 
How to Converse and Discourse with any Person whatsoever, 
without speaking a single word. 

THIS art is performed by the hands and fingers, which 
are to represent the twenty-four letters of the alphabet. 
This alphabet you must learn, and then spell the words 
you intend your lover or friend shallknow. The letters are 
very easily learned, and as easy to remember. You must 
understand that most of the letters are upon the left hand, 
and with the fore finger of the right hand you point to every 











letter, but sometimes that and the two next fingers make 
several letters, as you will hereafter find. The vowels are 
| very easy to remember, they being the tops or ends of your 
fingers upon your left hand and the ¥ is formed in the palm 
| of the hand. As follows, viz. 














The end of the thumb. 
i. The end of the fore finger. 
I. The end of the middle finger. 
O. The end of' the ring finger. 
U. The end of the little finger. 
Y. The table, or palm of the hand. 
| B. One finger upon the left thumb. 
C. ‘two fingers upon the left thumb. 
D. Three fingers upon the left thumb. 

































I. Your two fore fingers laid together. 

G. Thumb your fists together. — 

HH. Stroke the palms of your hands together. 

K. Your fore finger upon your left wrist. 

L. One finger upon the back of your left hand. 

M. Three fingers laid upon the same. 

N. Two fingers laid upon the same. 

P. Clench your left hand-or fist. 

Q. Clench your right hand. 

R. Link your little fingers together. 
S. The back of your hands togethar. ; 
I T. The end of. your fore finger to the middle joint of 
the fore finger of the left hand. 

W. Two fingers upon the little finger of the left. 

X. The two fore fingers across. 

Z. Give two snaps with your finger and thumb. 


i Practise this lesson but a few times over and you will soon 
be perfect. Several motions represent the likeness of the 
letter, as one finger upon the back of your hand is L, twe 
fingers like N, three fingers like M, the fore finger to the — 
: middle joint of the other fore finger is like T, two fore fingers { 
{ across like X ; so likewise B, C, D, are very easily remember- | 
ii ed, as one finger upon the left thumb is B, two is C, threeis | 
i D, but you must always remember to give a snap with your | 
fingers between every word, so that your friend may distin- | 

guish one word from another. Suppose you are in company; 

and have reason to think there is some one iu company 

that understands you, contrary to your wishes and desires, It 
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will be necessary for you to change the vowels to some other 
place of your hand, and then no one but your friend who: 
knows it can understand you. Now, for example’s sake, sup- 
pose you would wish to address the lady you love, being in 
a large company, by saying, “Madam, I am your humble 
servant,” it is done as follow : 


M Lay three fingers upon the back of your hand. i 
A Put your finger to the end of the left thumb. } | 
D_ Three fingers upon the left thumb. i 
A Your finger upon the thumb. 
M Three fingers upon the back of the hand. 
And then give a snap with your fingers, to show that the q 
word is spelt. H 
I Then point to the end of your middle finger. 
Snap your fingers. 
A Then point to the end of your thumb. 
M Three fingers on the back of your hand, 
Snap your fingers. 
‘ Point to the palm of the left hand. 
U 
R 




































Point to the end of your ring finger. 
Point to the end of your little finger. 
Link your little fingers together. 
Snap your fingers. 
H_ Stroke the palms of your hands together. 
U_ Point to the end of your little finger. 
M Three fingers on the back of your hand. 
B One finger upon the thumb. 
L One finger on the back of your hand, 
E Point to the end of your fore finger. 
Snap your fingers. 
§ Put the back of your hands together. 
E Point to the end of your fore finger. 
R Link your little fingers. 
V_ Point to the end of your little finger. 
A To the end of the thumb. 
N_ Two fingers on the back of your hand. 
T Then to the middle joint of the fore finger. 
Snap your fingers. 








__ And thus you may discourse on any subject whatsoever ; 
if you practice it often, you will soon Jearn to do it very 
quick, even faster than you ean write. 
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STEGANOGRAPHY, 

Or secret Writing. 
n | NOTWITHSTANDING my limits now grow short, 
| I cannot conclude this little work, without laying down a 
few rules by which lovers may correspond without the least 
fear of being detected. Although I have given the following 
tables, I leave them fully at liberty to make such alterations 
in them as they may think proper. 























Put one letter in the proper place of another ; and thus 
by changing your letters it will look like another kind of 
language. See the following table. 























ATE|I]O]U])¥Y|T|)STN/RIQIW 
ig Bl clpiRilclalxi|t|M/Pls|z 
IBiC|D/EIG/|H|K|L/M/P{x| Zz] 


Now suppose, by way of example, I wish to write the 
following words, “Honour the King.” Here I must change 
the letters in manner following, viz. 

Yfmfgp kye Tdmu. 


and thus you may write on love or business, and the same 
will always remain a secret unto every person not acquaint- 
ed with the system, without any danger of being exposed at 
any time whatsoever. 


FIGURE HAND. 


teh Pirgst: Para ory taal u. LoCo heats. lists; Dolmen 
19. 20h A. we: L Fret GPa ae 2 yg eal 8.10: tna 
ete iy obh doles Wee Gein me yal ae 
12. 13. 14, 15, 16. 17. 18. 21. 24. 23. 22. 25. 
This alphabet is very easy to understand; for example, 
‘suppose I wish to write the following words, ‘ Fear God,’ 
it is done thus -—13219—14412,—making a dash thus— 


t between each word, in order to distinguish one word from 
i another with more ease. 
4 








( _ Or you may use the following: represent the vowels and 
f liquid letters by the nine figures, and use the remaining 
i letters of the alphabet in their proper place: this will be 
i more easy to read and keep in mind than the former. 
Le QBAs FG ray O, 
an@s I 0. ue 1 mon. yr. 
_ Suppose, for example, I would write, “Can you love me?” — 
it will appear thus: c18 y45 64v2 72? And in order to 
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make the writing more unintelligible, you may make a cross 
between each word. 


SYMPATHETIC INKS. 


Sympathetic inks are certain liquors, which alone and in 
their natural state, are colourless ; but which, by being mixed 
with each other, or by some particular circumstance, assume 
acertain colour. Chemistry presents us with a great man 
liquors of this kind, the most curious of which we shall de- 
scribe, 1st. If you write with a solution of green vitriol to 
which a little acid has been added, the writing will be per- 
fectly colourless and invisible. To render it visible, nothing 
will be necessary but to immerse the paper in an infusion 
of gall nuts in water, or to draw a sponge moistened with 
the infusion over it. 2nd. If you dissolve bismouth in ni- 
trous acid, and write with the solution, the letters will be 
invisible. ‘lo make it appear, boil a strong solution of fixed 
alkali with sulphur reduced to a very fine powder, until it 
disssolve as much of it as it can; the result will be a liquor 
which exhales vapours of a very disagreeable odour, and to 
which, if the writing be exposed, it will become black. 

As the above, by some, may be thought too much trouble 
to prepare, let them take the juice of onions or lemons, or 
some urine, any of which will write in the same manner, 
and need only be held to the fire to make them visible. If 
you dissolve alum in water, and write therewith, hold it 


under water, and you may read it. 


Pee SY aed 
RULES AND MAXIMS. 


To be observed by the Ladies, for promoting Matrimonial 
Happiness 

THE likeliest way either to obtain a good husband, or to 
keep one so, is to be good yourself. 

Never use a lover ill, whom you design to make your hus- 
band, lest he should either upbraid you with it, or return it 
afterwards ; and if you find, at any time, an inclination to 
play the tyrant, remember these two lines of truth and justice. 

Gently shall those be ruled who gently sway d, ? 
Abject shall those obey wo haughty were obey’d. 
Avoid, both befere and after marriage, all thoughts of 


managing your husband. Never endeavour to deceive ox 
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impose upon his understanding; nor give him uneasiness 
I (as some very foolishly do) to try his temper; but treat 
him beforehand with sincerity, and afterwards with affece 
tion and respect. 

Resolve every morning to be good natured and cheerful 
! that day ; and if an accident should happen to break that 
resolution, suffer it not to put you out of temper with every 
thing besides, especially with your husband. 

Dispute not with him, be the occasion what it will; but 

much rather deny yourself the trivial satisfaction of having 
your own will, or gaining the better of an argument, than 
risk a quarrel or create a heart-burning, of which it is im- 
| possible to know the end. 
Be assured a woman’s power as well as happiness, has no 
- other foundation but her husband’s esteem and love: which 
consequently it is her undoubted interest, by all means pos- 
sible, to preserve and increase. Do you therefore study his 
temper, and command your own, enjoy his satisfaction wit) 
him, share and sooth his cares, and with the utmost dili- 
gence conceal his infirmities. 

Read frequently, with due attention, the Matrimonial 
Service ; and take care in doing so, not to overlook the word 
“© obey.” 

In your prayers be sure to add a clause for grace to make 
a good wife; and, at the same time, resolve to do your ut- 
most endeavours towards it. 

Let the tenderness of your conjugal love be expressed 
with such decency, delicacy, and prudence, as that it may 
appear plainly, and thoroughly distinct from the designing 
fondness of an harlot. 

If you have any concern for your own ease, or for yout 
husband’s esteem, then have a due regard to his circum: 
Stances and income in all your expences and desires; for if 
necessity should follow, yourun the greatest hazard of being 
deprived of both. 

Let not many days pass together, without a serious eX- 
amination how you have behaved as a wife ; and if you fin’ 
yourself guilty of any foibles or ommissions, the best atone 
ment is to be exactly careful of your future conduct. 









































She Env. 









James Kendrew, Printer, 23, Colliergate, York. 





















